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Modern Philology 



Vol. IV "January, IQOJ No. 3 



THE AUTHOKSHIP OP "WHAT IF A DAY," AND ITS 
VARIOUS VERSIONS 

I 

In the following paper I wish to examine Thomas Campion's 
claim to the authorship of a song which during the latter part of 
the sixteenth century and the whole of the seventeenth century was 
among the most popular airs of that musical age. To enable the 
reader to take in at a glance the various references to, and forms 
of, the poem, I subjoin the following numbered list: 

I. Scottish Metrical Psalter. 1566. Brit. Mus. Add. 33,933. Pol. 
81 b. 
II. Diary of John Sanderson. Date of entry probably 1592. Brit. 
Mus. Lans. MS 241. Fol. 49. 

III. Philotus. Edinburgh: Robert Charteris, 1603. 

IV. An Hour's Recreation in Music. By Richard Alison, Gentleman. 

1606. British Museum. 
V. A Scottish version copied by Sir James Murray of Tibbermuir, 
ab. 1612? Univ. Libr. Cambr. K. K. 5. 30. Fol. 82 b. 
VI. Giles Earle his booke, 1615. Brit. Mus. Add. MS 24,665. Fol.25&. 
VII. Alexander Gil's Logonomia Anglica. 1619. 

VIII. The Golden Garland of Princely pleasures and delicate Delights. 
The third time imprinted, enlarged and corrected by Rich. 
Johnson. 1620. 
IX. Richard Wigley's Commonplace Book. Brit. Mus. Add. MS 6704. 
Fol. 163. (1591-1643). 
X. Cantus, Songs and Fancies, &c. Second edition. Aberdene, 
Printed by John Forbes, 1666. (Brit. Mus. K. 1. e. 12.) 
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XI. Select Poetry, Chiefly Sacred, of the Reign of King James the 
First. Collected and edited by Edward Fair, Esq., editor 
of Select Poetry of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, Gems of 
Sacred Poetry, etc., etc. Cambridge: Printed at the Uni- 
versity Press for J. & J. Deighton; and J. W. Parker, Lon- 
don, 1847. P. 102. 
XII. Collection of Ballads in the Pepysian Library, at Magda- 
lene College, Cambridge. Vol. I, p. 52. 

XIII. The Roxburghe Ballads. Edited by Charles Hindley. Lon- 

don, 1873. Vol. I, pp. 439-M. 

XIV. Professor Edw. Arber, Shakespeare Anthology. 1899. P. 247. 

(From An Hour's Recreation. — No. 4.) 
XV. Thomas Campion, Songs and Masques. Edited by A. H. Bul- 
len. London, 1903. P. 270. 

XVI. A Collection of National English Airs, Consisting of Ancient 
Song, Ballad, and Dance Tunes. Interspersed with Remarks 
and Anecdotes, and preceded by an Essay on English Min- 
strelsy. The airs harmonized for the pianoforte by W. 
Crotch, Mus. Doc, G. Alex. Macfarren and J. Augustine 
Wade. Edited by W. Chappell. London: Chappell, 1840. 
P. 63, No. 127, music and words; No. 128, music. Page 108 
of the companion volume containing the notes (published 
1838) gives under No. CXXVII remarks and another ver- 
sion. 
XVII. W. Chappell, Popular Music of the Old Time : A Collection 
of Ancient Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes, Illustrative 
of the National Music of England. London, 1855-59. 
XVIII. Old English Popular Music. By William Chappell, F.S.A. 
A new edition, with a preface and notes, and the earlier 
examples entirely revised by H. Ellis Wooldridge. Vols. I 
and II. London, 1893. Vol. I, pp. 100, 101. 

XIX. Wright-Halliwell, Reliquiae Antiquae, I, 323 (=Sanderson's 
Diary). II, 123 (=Wigley's Commonplace Book). Inaccu- 
rate copies! 
XX. [William Slatyer]. Psalmes or Songs of Sion: Turned into 
the language, and set to the tunes of a strange Land. By 
W. S. " Intended for Christmas Carols, and fitted to divers 
of the most noted and common, but solemne tunes, every- 
where in this land familiarly used and knowne. London. 
Printed by Robert Young." 1642. On p. 36: "Psalmel26; 
tune: 'What if a day.'" 

XXI. Skene MS, Advocates' Library. Lute tablature to the tune of 
"What if a day." 1615-35. 
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XXII. J. Starter, Friesche Lust-hof. 1634. P. 77: " What if a Daye, 
or a moneth, or a year; " tune of a song beginning " Suy vere, 
schoone, vermaecklycke Maeghd." Ibid., p. 108: "Suy vere, 
schoone, vermaecklycke Maeghd " is given as tune of a song 
of three verses, the first of which is an adaptation of the 
first stanza of " What if a day." The tune also occurs on 
pp. 65 and 141. See Tydschrift v. Nederlandsche Taal- 
en Letterkunde, Vols. XXI, XXIV. 

XXIII. D. R. Camphuyzen, Stichtelycke Rymen (f Rotterdam, 1639). 

P. 305. "Ongerustigheyds oorspronck." Zangh: Essex 
Lamentatie of " Wat if a daye, &c." 

XXIV. University Library, Cambridge, Lute MSS Dd-iv, 23. To the 

tune of " What if a day or a night or an hower." 
XXV. Robinson's Citharen Lessons. 1609. 
XXVI. Sir John Hawkins' Transcriptions. See p. 417. 
XXVII. Butler's Hudibras, I, 3, 9. 
XXVIII. Bagford Ballads, p. lxxi, No. 209 (= XII). 
XXIX. Old English Ditties. The words sometimes altered by John 

Oxenford; music arranged by Macfarren. 
XXX. Valerius, Nederlandtsche Oedenck-clanck. 1626. No. XV of 
Loman's edition. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel ; TheHague: 
M. Nyhoff, 1893. 

I is the oldest version I have been able to find, and has only 
two stanzas. Upon inquiry I have been informed by the keeper 
of the manuscripts at the British Museum that " the date is based 
on a comparison of the MS with David Laing's 'Account of the 
Scotch Psalter of 1566, Containing the Psalms .... set to 
Music in Four Parts in the MSS of T. Wade ....,' from the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, Vol. VII (Edinburgh, 
1871). The music to the Psalter proper is ' in iiii partes be .... 
David Peables,' with the exception of at least Ps. 128, which was 
'set and notit be Jhone Bughen of my vn witting.' The music 
of the Canticles, etc., which immediately follow the Psalter, is by 
various composers ; those whose names occur in the MS are Andrew 
Kemp, Andrew Blakehall, David Peables, Sir John Frithy, and 
Francis Heary; John Angus is known to have set eight of the 
Canticles. Date of the MS, about 1575-78." Thus the date 
varies between 1566 and 1578. 
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Scottish Metrical Psalter. 1566 
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Nothing byding Dayes of pleffos ar lyk ftreames 
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never turnyng | guyde 05 ftates fecret fates guyde 05 



ftates both in Mirth and Mournyng. 

II also has only two stanzas. With I it belongs to the six- 
teenth century. 

II 
Diaby of John Sanderson 
What yf a day, or a night, or an hower, 
Crowne thy desire, w tn a thowsand wifht contentinges 
Cannot the chaunce of a night or an hower 
Croffe thy delighte w th a thowfand fad tormentinges 

1 This is the nearest approach to the original mark of repetition that can be given in 
ordinary type. 
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fortune, honor, bewtie, youth ar but blofoms dienge 
Wanton pleafure, dotinge loue, ar but fhadowes flienge 
All our Joyes ar but toyes Idle thoughts deceauinge 
None hath power of one hower in their liues bereauinge. 

Earth s but a poynt to the world, & a man 

is but a poynt, to the worlds compared Center., 

fhale then a poynt of a poynt be fo vaine 

as to triumph in a filly poynts aduenture! 

All is haffard that we haue ther is nothinge bidinge 

Dayes of pleafure ar like f treams throughe f aire medowes glidinge. 

Weale or woe time doth goe, in time no retorninge 

Secret fates guyde our ftates, both in mirth and mourninge. 

Ill, printed at the end of Philotus, which was published by 
Robert Charteris at Edinburgh in 1603, but may have been 
written as early as 1594, 1 has again but two verses. They are 
here copied from the edition of Ballantyne & Co., 1835. This is 
the first appearance in print of the song. 

Ill 

Philotus: reprinted from the edition 
of Kobert Charteris Edinburgh. 

Printed by Ballantyne & Company 
(MDCCCXXXV). 

What if a day or a month or a zeere 
Crown thy defire with a thoufand wifched contentings? 
Can not the chance of ane nicht or ane houre, 
Crof f e thy delightes with a thowf and fad tormen tings ? 
Fortune, honour, bewtie, zouth are but bloffomes dying 
Wanton plefoures, dotting loue are but fhadowes flying: 
All our joyes are but toyes idle thoughtes deceauing, 
None hes power of an houre in thair lyues bereauing. 

Earth's but a point of the World, and a man 
Is but a poynt of the Earths compared centure. 
Shall than the poynt of a poynt be fo vaine 
As to delight in a fillie poynts a venture? 
All is hazard that wee haue, here is nothing byding: 
Dayes of pleafures ar but ftremes throgh fair medowes glyding 
Well or wo tyme dois go, in tyme is no returning, 
Secreete fates guydes our ftates, both in mirth and murning. 

1 Cf . " B. Brotanek, Philotus," in Festschrift zum VIII. allgemeinen deutschen Neuphi- 
lologentage, 1898, p. 152. 
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IV. The following is only a copy of Arber's reprint, 1883. 
"What if a day or a month or" and "Earthes but a point to the 
world" are mentioned as Nos. XVII and XVIII in "The Table," 
but are not in the book, and a MS note in the margin refers to 
the Pepys Ballads. I have in vain tried to find a copy of the 
book elsewhere. 

IV 
An Hodk's Recreation in Mdsic 
By Richard Alison, Gentleman. 1606 
What if a day, or a month, or a year 
Crown thy delights with a thousand sweet contentings! 
Cannot a chance of a night or an hour 
Cross thy desires with as many sad tormentings ? 
Fortune, Honour, Beauty, Youth, are but blossoms dying! 
Wanton Pleasure, doating Love are but shadows flying! 
All our joys are but toys! idle thoughts deceiving: 
None have power, of an hour, in their lives bereaving. 

Earth's but a point to the world, and a man 

Is but a point to the world's compared centre! 

Shall then a point of a point be so vain 

As to triumph in a silly point's adventure? 

All is hazard that we have! there is nothing biding! 

Days of pleasure are like streams through fair meadows gliding. 

Weal and woe, time doth go! time is never turning! 

Secret fates guide our states, both in mirth and mourning! 

(Thomas Campion, M. D.) 

V. The following copy I owe to the courtesy of the librarian 
of the University Library, Cambridge. The original writing is 
very bad. The letters in brackets are blotted. This is the first 
version that has more than two stanzas. 

V 
The Scottish version copied by Sir James Murray of Tibbermuir. 
Quhat gift" a day or a ny* or a jeir 
Croune thy delyts v t a thousand vist contentings 
Mey no* the chonge off a month or ane houre 1 
Cross thy desyres w 4 als monie sad tormentings 
forton, honowr, beutie jouth, ar bo 4 shaddous fleeing 
Wanton pleasure, dotting Love, ar bo' blossums deeing 

1 May be " hower." 
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All our joyis, ar bot toyis, idle thoghts disceaveing 
Non heth power, off ane houre in y r lyffs bereveing 

The erth is bot a poynt off a poynt and a man 

Is bot ane poynt off ye erths compareid 1 center 2 

Suld then a poynt off a poynt be so vaine 

As to triumphe in a sillie poynts adverter \sic) 

All is haserts that ve heve, ther is no thing byding 

Dayis off pleaswre ar as streames throu fair medous slyding 

[Wei] 11 or vo tyme doth go in tyme no returneing 

Sacreid faith gydes our steatis both in mirth & murneing 

Quhat hes thou then sillie man for to b[oi]st 
bo* of a shoirt and a sorowfull lyff perplexit 
Quhen haipp and h[oi]p [&] thy saiftie is moist 
Then vo & waik 4 dispaires and deth is annexit 
Blossums bubles as is erth doth thy steat resemble 
ffear off seiknes danger death maketh the to tremble 
Evrie thing that do spring shoone ryp is shoone rottin 
Pomp and pryd shoone doth slyd and is shone forgottin. 

VI. Two stanzas. The setting of the second is struck out and 
followed by another, the one here printed. 

VI 
Giles Earle his booke. 1615. (fol. 3) 
Egidius Earle hunc librum pofsidet qui compactus fuit mense Septem- 
bris 1626. (fol. 1) 
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What if a day or a moneth or a yeare, crowne thy delights w : a thouf - 

and wifh'd contentings 
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Cannot the chance of a night or an houre, crof se thee againe w : as' 
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Fortune, honoure, beautie, youth, are but blofsoms' dyeinge 
Wanton pleafures', dotinge loue, are but shadowes' flyinge 



l"eid" indistinct. 

2 Initial letter indistinct. 



3 "Adverter " probably " adventer.' 
<Waile? 
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All our ioyes are but toyes', idle thoughtes' deceauinge. 
None haue power of an houre in their Hues' bereauinge. 
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Th' earth's but a point to the world, and a man 

is' but a point to the earths' compared center 

Shall then a point of a point be foe vaine, 

as' to triumph in a fillie pointes' aduenture? 

All is' hazard that wee haue, there is nothing bidinge 

daies' of pleafure are like streames' through faire meadowes' 

glidinge. 
All our ioyes &c : 

VII. Gil quotes this stanza after saying: "Ut in illo perbello 
cantico Tho. Campiani, cujus mensuram, ut rectius agnoscas, 
exhibeo cum notis." 

VII 
Logonomia | Anglica | Qua Gentis Sermo 
Faci | lius Addiscitur. | 

Conscripta ab Alexandra Gil [ Paulinae Scholae 
Magistro | Primario. | 

(Device) 

Londini | Excudit Iohannes Beale. | 

1619. 
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Wat if a dai, or a munt>, or a yer, kroun 5j 
Kan not a cauns of a njht, or an ouer, kros 3j 
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Fortvn, (h)onor, beutj, yvP, ar but bloffumz djiy: 
Wanton plezvr, dtutiy luv, ar but saddwuz fljiy: 
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Al our goiz dr but toiz, Idl Pouhts defeviy. 
Nam hap pouer of an ouer, in 5eir ljvz bireviy. 1 

VIII is the first version which has five stanzas. A note in 
the volume from which this was copied says that it is the third 
edition of a work unknown, and is probably unique. 

VIII 

The Golden Garland of Princely pleasures and delicate Delights. 

The third time imprinted, enlarged and corrected by Rich. Johnfon. 

The inconftancy of the World. 

(1) 
What if a day, a moneth, or a yeere, 
Crown thy defires with a thowfand wifht contentings 
Cannot the chance of an night or an houre 
Croffe thy delights with as many fad tormentings: 
Fortune in their faireft birth, 
Are but blof fomes dying, 
Wanton pleafures doating mirth, 
Are but fhadowes flying: 
All our ioyes are but toyes 
Idle thoughts deceiuing: 
None hath power of an houre 
In our Hues bereauing. 

' The above is as close a reprint of the original as ordinary type will allow. Cf . Ziriozek 
Alexander GiVs Logonomia, p. 147. 
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(2) 

What if a fmile, or a beck, or a looke 

Feed my fond thoughts with as many fweet concerning 

May not that fmile, or that beck, or that look. 

Tell thee as well they are but vaine deceiuing: 

Why fhould beauty be fo proude 

In things of no furmounting 

All her wealth is but a fhroude 

Of a rich accounting: 

Then in this repofe no bliffe 

Which is vaine and idle: 

Beauties flowers haue their houres, 

Time doth hold the bridle. 

(3) 

What if the world with alures of his wealth 

Raife thy degree to a place of high aduancing 

May not the world by a check of that wealth 

Put thee again to as low defpifed chancing 

Whilft the Sun of wealth doth fhine 

Thou fhalt haue friends plenty: 

But come want they then repent, 

Not one abides of twenty: 

Wealth and friends holds and ends, 

As your fortunes rife and fall: 

Up and downe rife and frowne 

Certaine is no ftate at all. 

(4) 

What if a griefe, or a ftraine, or a fit, 

Pinch thee with pain, or the feeling pangs of ficknes, 

Doth not that gripe, or that ftraine, or that fit. 

Shew thee the forme of thy own true perfect likenes 

Health is but a glimpfe of ioy, 

Subiect to all changes 

Mirth is but a filly toy, 

Which mifhap eftranges. 

Tell me then filly man 

Why art thou f o weake of wit : 

As to be in ieopardy 

When thou maift in quiet fit. 
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(5) 
Then if all this haue declard thine amiffe 
Take it from me as a gentle friendly warning: 
If thou refute and good counfell abufe, 
Thou maift hereafter dearely buy thy learning. 
All is hazard that we haue 
There is nothing biding, 
Daies of pleafure are like ftreames, 
Through the meddowes gliding, 
Wealth or wo, time doth go 
There is no returning 
Secret fates guide our ftates 
Both in mirth and mourning. 
Finis. 
Printed at London by A. M. for Thomas Langley, & are to be fold at 
his Shop ouer againft the Sarazens Head without Newgate 1620. 

IX. It is impossible to fix the date of this version. The third 
stanza is different from that of any other version. 

IX 
Kiohabd Wiglet's Commonplaoe Book. 

1. What yf A daye or A month or A yeare 

Crowne my desyres w th A Thousand wifht Contentments 
cannot the Chaunce of A nighte or an hower 
Crofs thy delytes w* h A Thowsand sad tormentments 
ffortune ffavoure bewty youth are but bloffoms dyinge 
wanton pleafures dotinge loue are but fhadowes flyinge 
all oure Ioyes are but toyes Idle thoughtes delightinge 
none haue power of an hower in their lyves bereavinge. 

2. Thearths but A poynt to the world & A man 

is but the poynte to the Earthes Compared Centur 

cann then the poynte of A poynte be foe fonde 

as to delighte in A Sillie poynts adventure 

All is haffard that wee haue their is noughte abydinge 

dayes of ffortune are but ftreames throughe faire meadowes glydinge 

Weale or woe tyme dothe goe in tyme noe returninge 

secrete fates gydes oure ftates bothe in mearth & mourninge. 

3. Goe fillie note to the Eares of my deare 

make thy felfe blefte in her fweeteft paf fions Languishe 
Laye thee to fleepe in the bedd of her harte 
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Geue her delighte thoughe thy felfe be madd w th Anguifhe 
Then wheare thou arte thinke on me that from thee ame vanif[ht] 
Saye once I had bine Content thoughe that nowe ame vanif[ht] 
Yett when Streames backe fhall runne & tymes paffed shall [renewe?] 
I fhall Seaze her to loue & in Lovinge to be trewe. 

X. This famous "book of songs" has five verses again. 



Cantus, Songs and Fancies, &c. 2nd ed n . 

Aberdene, Printed by John Forbes, . . . M.DC.LXVI. 

The XVII. Song. 
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Hat if a day, or a month, or a year, Crown thy 

delights with a 
May not the change of a night or an hour, Cross 

thy delights with as 
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thoufand wifht contentings. Fortune, honor, beauty, youth, Are but 

bloffoms 
many fad tormentings. Wanton pleafures, doting love, Are 

but fhadows 

dying 
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dying. All our joyes, are but toyes, Idle thoughts deceiving, 
flying. None hath power of an hour, Of his lives bereaving. 

(2) 
Th' earth's but a point of the world, and a man 
Is but a point of the Earth's compared centure: 
Shal then the point of a point be fo vain, 
As to triumph in a filly points adventure. 
All is hazard that we haue, 
Here is nothing byding: 
409 
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Days of pleafure are as f treams 
Through fair meadows glyding. 
Well or wo, time doth go, 
Time hath no returning. 
Secret Fates guides our States, 
Both in mirth and mourning. 

(3) 
What if a fmile, or a beck, or a look, 
Feed thy fond thoughts with many vain conceivings : 
May not that fmile, or that beck, or that look, 
Tell thee as well they are all but falf e deceivings. 

Why fhould Beauty be fo proud, 

In things of no furmounting? 

All her wealth is but a fhrowd, 

Nothing of accounting. 

Then in this, there's no blifs, 

Which is vain and idle 

Beauties flowrs haue their hours, 

Time doth hold the bridle. 

(4) 
What if the World with a lure of its wealth, 
Raife thy degree to great place of hie advancing. 
May not the World by a check of that wealth, 
Bring thee again to as low defpifed changing. 

While the Sun of wealth doth fhine, 

Thou fhalt haue friends plenty; 

But come want, they then repine, 

Not one abides of twenty. 

Wealth and friends holds and ends, 

As thy fortunes rife and fall: 

Up and down, fmile and frown, 

Certain is no ftate at all. 

(5) 
What if a grip, or a ftrain, or a fit, 
Pinch thee with pain of the feeling pangs of ficknefs: 
May not that grip, or that ftrain, or that fit, 
Show thee the form of thine own true perfect likenefs. 

Health is but a glance of joy, 

Subject to all changes; 

Mirth is but a filly toy, 

Which mifhap eftranges. 

Tell me than, filly man, 
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Why art thou fo weak of wit, 
As to be in jeopardie, 
When thou mayft in quiet fit. 
FINIS. 

XI. The third stanza is different again from any in the other 
versions. 

XI 

E. Fabb's Select Poetry. 

xv. 

Anonymous Stanzas. 

(1) 
What if a day, a month, or a yeare, 
Croune thy delights with a thousand wisht contentings, 
May not the chance of a night, or an howre, 
Crosse those delights with as many sad tormentings? 
Fortune, honoure, beautie, youth, 

Are but blossomes dying; 
Wanton pleasure, doting loue, 
Are but shadowes flying. 
All our joyes 
Are but toyes, 
Idle thoughts deceaving: 
None hath power 
Halfe an howre, 
Of his hue's bereaving. 

(2) 
The earth's but a pointe of the world, and a man 
Is but a poynte of the earth's compared center: 
Shall then a pointe of a pointe be so vayne, 
As to delight in a sillie poynt's adventer? 
All's in hazard that we haue, 

There is nothing by ding; 
Dayes of pleasures are like streames 
Through fayre medowes gliding. 
Weale or woe, 
Tyme doeth goe, 
There is no returning: 
Secreat fates 
Guide oure states, 
Both in myrth and mourning. 
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(3) 
What shall a man desire in this world, 
Since there is nought in this world that's worth desiring? 
Let not a man cast his eyes to the earth, 
But to the heavens with his thoughts high aspiring. 
Thinke that, living, thou must dye, 

Be assured thy dayes are tolde: 
Though on earth thou seeme to be, 
Assure thyselfe thou art but molde. 
All our health 
Brings no wealth, 
But returnes from whence it came; 
So shall we 
All agree 
As we be the very same. 1 

XII. I owe this copy to the courtesy of the librarian. Together 
with XIII it is different from all other versions in consisting of 
two parts, each counting five stanzas. 

XII 

A Friend's Advice: 

In an excellent Ditty, concerning the variable changes in this World. 

To a pleasant new Tune. 

(1) 
What if a day, or a month, or a yeere, 

Crowne thy delights 

with a thousand wisht contentings, 
Cannot the chaunce of a night or an houre, 

Crosse thy delights 

with as many sad tormentings? 
Fortunes in their fairest birth, 
Are but blossomes dying, 
Wanton pleasures, doting mirth, 
Are but shadowes flying: 
All our ioyes are but toyes, 
Idle thoughts decerning; 
None hath power of an houre, 
In our Hues bereauing. 

' In " Brief Notices of the Writers in this Selection," the author says under XV Anony- 
mous: "The extracts from this author are derived from SirEgertonBrydges' Restituta, who 
printed them from a MS in the possession of the Kev. H. J. Todd. This MS was noticed by 
Mr. Todd in his edition of Milton's Poetical Works, Vol. VI. It was evidently written in the 
age of King James, as in the epigrammatic portion there is an allusion to the 'counsayle' of 
that monarch, which, it is pungently said, ' made wise men mad, and mad men wise.' " 
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(2) 
What if a smile, or a becke, or a looke, 

Feede thy fond thoughts, 

with many a sweet concerning: 
May not that smile, or that becke, or that looke, 

Tell thee as well 
they are but vaine, deciuing (sic)1 
Why should beauty be so proud, 
In things of no surmounting? 
All her wealth is but a shroud, 
Of a rich accounting: 
Then in this repose no blisse, 
Which is so vaine and idle: 
Beauties flowers have their bowers, 
Time doth hold the bridle. 

(3) 
What if the world with allures of her wealth, 
Raise thy degree 

to a place of high aduancing? 
May not the World by a check of that wealth, 
Put thee againe 

to as low dispised chancing? 
Whilst the Sunne of wealth doth shine, 
Thou shalt haue friends plenty: 
But come want, then they repine, 
Not one abides of twenty: 
Wealth and Friends holds and ends, 
As your fortunes rise and fall, 
Dp and downe, rise and frowne, 
Certaine is no state at all. 

What if a griefe, or a straine, or a fit, 
Pinch thee with paine, 

or the feeling panges of sicknes: 
Doth not that gripe, or that straine, or that fit, 

Shew thee the forme 
of thy owne true perfect likenesse? 
Health is but a glimpse of ioy, 
Subiect to all changes: 
Mirth is but a silly toy, 
Which mishap estranges. 
Tell me then, silly Man, 
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Why art thou so weake of wit, 

As to be in ieopardy, 

When thou maist in quiet sit? 

(5) 
Then if all this haue declar'd thine amisse, 

Take it from me 
as a gentle friendly warning; 
If thou refuse and good counsell abuse, 

Thou maist hereafter 
deerely buy thy learning: 
All is hazard that we haue, 
There is nothing byding, 
Dayes of pleasure are like streames, 
Through faire Medowes gliding, 
Wealth or woe, time doth goe, 
There is no returning, 
Secret Pates guide our states, 
Both in mirth and mourning. 

The Second Part: To the same Tune. 

(1) 
Man's but a blast, or a smoake, or a clowd, 
That in a thought, 

or a moment is dispersed: 
Life's but a span, or a tale, or a word, 
That in a trice, 
or sodaine is rehearsed: 
Hopes are chang'd, and thoughts are crost, 
Will nor skill prevaileth, 
Though we laugh and live at ease, 
Change of thoughts assayleth, 
Though a while Fortune smile, 
And her comforts crowneth, 
Yet at length failes her strength, 
And in time she frowneth. 

(2) 
Thus are the ioyes of a yeere in an hower, 
And of a month, 

in a moment quite expired, 
And in the night with the word of a noyse, 
Crost by the day, 
of an ease our hearts desired: 
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Fayrest blossoms soonest fade, 
Withered, foule, and rotten, 
And through griefe, our greatest ioyes 
Quickly are forgotten: 
Seeke not then (mortall men) 
Earthly fleeting pleasure, 
But with paine striue to gaine 
Heauenly lasting treasure. 

(3) 
Earth to the world, as a Man to the earth, 
Hath but a poynt, 

and a poynt is soone defaced: 
Flesh to the Soule, as a Flower to the Sun, 
That in a storme 

or a tempest is disgraced : 
Fortune may the Body please, 
Which is only carnall, 
But it will the Soule disease, 
That is still immortall, 
Earthly ioyes are but toyes, 
To the Soules election, 
Worldly grace doth deface 
Mans diuine perfection. 

(4) 
Fleshly delights to the earth that is flesh, 
May be the cause 

of a thousand sweet contentings, 
But the defaults of a fleshly desire 
Brings to the Soule 

many thousand sad tormen tings: 
Be not proude presumtious Man, 
Sith thou art a poynt so base, 
Of the least and lowest Element, 
Which hath least and lowest place: 
Marke thy fate, and thy state, 
Which is only earth and dust, 
And as grasse, which alasse 
Shortly surely perish must. 

(5) 
Let not the hopes of an earthly desire, 
Bar thee the ioyes 

of an endless contentation, 
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Nor let not thy eye on the world be so fixt, 
To hinder thy heart 

from unfeyned recantation: 
Be not backward in that course, 
That may bringe thy Soule delight, 
Though another way may seeme 
Far more pleasant to thy sight; 
Doe not goe, if he sayes no 
That knowes the secrets of thy minde, 
Follow this, thou shalt not misse 
An endlesse happinesse to finde. 
Finis. 
Printed for H. Gosson 

XIII does not differ from XII except as regards the spelling. 
Stanzas 4 and 5 of part II are printed as one. I omit this version, 
as the differences are immaterial. 

XIV is the same as VIII, save for some differences in spelling, 
which is modernized in the Anthology. 

XV. At the end of his volume Mr. Bullen gives the two stanzas 
from Alison's An Hour's Recreation, in modernized spelling, as 
one of the "scattered verses." In the exhaustive note he gives 
three additional stanzas from the Golden Garland and the 
Roxburghe Ballads. 

XVI. On p. 63, No. 127 gives the music (f sharp) and the 
words of the first stanza according to Alison's version; p. 63, No. 
128 gives the music only (b d flat). The companion volume of 
1838, containing the remarks, says under No. 127 that the music 
is from Starter's Lusthof (XXII of our list), and that the same 
words were differently set by Richard Alison. These observa- 
tions are followed by the five stanzas of X (Cantus), with here 
and there a slight change. 

XVII has the same stanzas, but Chappell has taken some lib- 
erties with his text. Thus "wisht" in 1. 2 of the first verse has 
been changed into "sweet" from An Hour's Recreation (IV). 
The peculiar spelling "centure" in 1. 2 of stanza ii, which is 
characteristic of Forbes's Cantus and has been retained in XVI, 
has been changed here into "centre." Chappell does not expli- 
citly state the source of his version, but his words leave the 
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impression that he took them from VIII or XIII; but this is not 
so, as will be evident on comparing the second stanzas. 

XVIII. Mr. Ellis Wooldridge's plan in this revised edition of 
Chappell's work is to give two stanzas only, as a rule. Conse- 
quently he gives only the two verses from Giles Earle's song- 
book (VI), with some inaccuracies. Referring to Wigley's Com- 
monplace Book, he quotes the third stanza of that version in a 
note, saying that he gives it because it has never been printed 
before, acknowledging at the same time that it is "perfectly irrel- 
evant." He also refers to Sir John Hawkins' Transcripts. I am 
sorry to say I have not been able to verify this reference. Men- 
tioning John Sanderson's Diary, he says that it "is remarkable 
from the fact that the first line there reads, 'What yf a daye or a 
night or an houre,' which is the title of the tune in the Cambridge 
Lute Books" [vide infra XXIV), and is also the beginning of a 
fifteenth-century song in Byman's collection in the Cambridge 
University Library where the first two lines read: 

What yf a daye, or nyghte, or howre, 
Crowne my desires wythe every delyghte? 

Now, Mr. Bullen on p. 271 of his Campion says in a note: 

There was a fifteenth-century song to which Campion was indebted; 
for J. 0. Halliwell-Phillips pointed out (in 1840) that one of the songs in 
Ryman's well-known collection of the fifteenth century in the Cambridge 
Public Library commences 

What yf a daye, or night, or howre, 
Crowne my desyres wythe every delyghte; 

and that in Sanderson's Diary in the British Museum, MSS Lansdowne 
241, fol. 49, temp. Elizabeth, are the two first stanzas of the song, more 
like the copy in Kyman, and differing in its minor arrangements from 
the latter version. 

On applying to the librarian at Cambridge, I was informed that 
no trace of the poem had been found in Ryman's collection, 
though he had looked through it twice. On referring to Profes- 
sor Zupitza's articles on "Jakob Ryman's Gedichte," in Archiv 
fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, 1 I find 
no trace of our song. Nor does this collection appear to be a very 
likely place for the poem to crop up in. Till further light has 

1 Nos. 93, 94, 95, 96, and 97. 
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been thrown on this point we had better be on the safe side and 
doubt the statements concerning Kyman's collection. 
XXVII. The passage in Hudibras runs: 

For though dame Fortune seem to smile, 

And leer upon him for a while, 

She '11 after show him, in the nick 

Of all his glories, a dog-trick. 

This any man may sing or say 

I' th' ditty called, "What if a day?" 

This passage shows that more than a hundred years after the 
writing-down of the first version mentioned in this paper the 
song was still referred to as a well-known ditty. 

XXIX. Valerius' song is the famous "Bergen-op-Zoom" air, 
which after the continental revival of old music has rapidly 
become a favorite, not only in Holland, but also in Germany. It 
commemorates the siege of Bergen-op-Zoom by the Spaniards in 
1622. The tune over the song is "Comedianten Dans." 

II 

Now that we have become acquainted with the various forms 
in which the song has come down to us, we will try to settle the 
question: Is Campion the author? The reply must be negative. 
Thomas Campion was born in or about the year 1567 ;' that is, 
the year after the oldest known version of "What if a day" was 
written down {Metrical Psalter, 1566). The song is not in his 
"Books of Airs," but even in his lifetime it was ascribed to him. 
"Thomas Campion M.D." is printed at the end of the version in 
An Hour's Recreation (IV), and, as we have seen, Alexander Gil 
corroborates this ascription, which may perhaps be accounted for 
as follows : Either Campion, who was very musical, reset the older 
music, and thus paved the way for his name becoming coupled 
with the words; or, being widely known as the author of a great 
number of very sweet, melodious airs, it was taken for granted 
that he must be the author of this very popular song as well. By 
the time Alison edited his collection he was generally regarded as 
such, and, no contradiction ensuing, in that age so careless in this 

1 Vide Mr. Bullen's introduction to his edition of Campion's Poems. 
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respect, Alexander Gil perpetuated the mistake. It would not be 
difficult to corroborate this surmise, which seems to me to be the 
more plausible of the two, by examples from English or continental 
literature. 

Though we can say, "Campion is not the author," no answer 
can be given as yet to the question: Who, then, was the author? 
It is not at all improbable that the song originally appeared 
anonymously as a broadside. If so, luck served us; for many of 
these broadsides were irretrievably lost, and we know of their 
existence only from first lines being quoted as tunes (e. g., "Was 
Bommelalire so pretty a play," "Y have waked the Winters 
nights"). Or it may have appeared in an old book of songs of 
which no copy has come down to us. I may here remind the 
reader of the fact that no copies of the first and second editions 
of the Golden Garland appear to have come down to us. As many 
things come to those who know how to wait, we need not despair, 
although the chance of discovering the author seems slight. 1 

Ill 

We may divide the versions into four groups: (1) those con- 
sisting of two verses only; (2) those consisting of three verses; 
(3) those consisting of five verses; (4) those divided into two 
parts of five stanzas each. The first group comprises I, II, III, 
IV, VI ; the second group comprises V, IX, XI ; the third group 
comprises VIII, X ; the fourth group comprises XII, XIII. The 
single stanza in VII is, of course, of the nature of a quotation. 

We may safely say that the poem originally counted two stanzas 
only, the four oldest versions having only that number of verses. 2 
What strikes us most in group 2 is the divergent character of the 
third stanza. In IX it has the character of an envoy to the writer's 
"mistress," and has in spirit no connection with the two preceding 
stanzas. In V the thing is different: here we have a verse kept 
in the spirit of the song, and there is something in the order of 

1 It is a striking fact that the earliest written and the earliest printed forms are both 
Scotch. 

2 The reader will have noticed that the four last lines of the second verse of VI are a 
repetition of the last four lines of the first verse. In this respect VI differs from the other 
versions. 
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its thoughts that reminds us of the fourth verse of XII, while 
other touches may be found dispersed through the other stanzas 
of that version. Yet it is a verse standing by itself. This is also 
the case with the third stanza of XI: it has a decidedly religious 
ring, which is in accordance with the spirit of the two preceding 
stanzas, yet it is original. This is important, for it shows that 
one and two are the original stanzas on which the poets grafted 
their own additions, and it also shows that the second group is 
independent of groups 3 and 4, from which it differs not only in 
the number of stanzas, but also in the wording of the third verse ; 
they are not merely versions of 3 and 4 with the last stanzas 
lopped off. 

VIII and X of the third group differ from each other in one 
material point : What is the second stanza in nearly all versions is 
the second also in X, but in VIII it has been shifted to the end, 
its first four lines have been altogether changed, and a subjective 
element has been introduced which is foreign to the other stanzas. 
This fact connects VIII with the next group, where we find the 
same state of things; only in XII and XIII we find in the third 
verse of the second part a reminiscence of the second stanza in 
the other versions in the two opening lines: 

Earth to the world, as a man to the earth, 
Hath but a poynt, and a poynt is soone defaced. 

This leads us to a second division into three groups : A, versions 
with "Earth's but a point" for their second stanza (I, II, III, IV, 
V, VII, IX, X, XI) ; A I, version with the four last lines of 
"Earth's but a point" like the four last lines of the first stanza 
(VI) ; B, versions with "What if a smile" for their second stanza, 
and a fifth stanza ending like the second stanza of the remaining 
versions, but with the first four lines different (VIII, XII, XIII). 

IV 

If we consider stanzas 1 and 2 as the basis of our poem, and 
compare the different versions, we shall come to the following 
results: The first line is either, What yf a day or a month or a 
year (I, III, IV, VI, VII, VIII, IX, X, XI, XII, XIII, XXII) ; or, 
What yf a day, or a night, or an hower (II, XXIV) ; or, Quhat 
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giff a day or a ny* or a %eir (V) ; with which corresponds the third 
line, Cannot the chance of ane ny f or an ho$ (I, II, III, VI, VII, 
VIII, IX, X, XI, XII, XIII), or, Mey no 1 the chonge off a month 
or ane houre (V). Looking away from minor differences, all the 
versions except one agree in the form of this line, which would 
seem to point to "What yf a day, or a night, or an hower" as the 
oldest form of the first line. The later form, " What if a day, or 
a month or a year," would in that case be an improvement in its 
olimax. "Though a day, or a month, nay even a year, may crown 
thy delights, all is transient," seems to me more forcible than, 
"Though a day, or a night, or an hour crown thy delights, all is 
transient," with its anti-climax. In the second line we have 
either desire(s) or delight{s). Desires seems the most rational 
word here in connection with contentings [contentments) ; in the 
fourth line all have delights except I, IV, V, which have desires 
(VI has crosse thee againe). The substitution of contentments for 
contentings in IX has induced the uncommon tormentments. In 
1. 2, wisht has in all the versions replaced the sweet of I and IV. 
Whereas V and X have change, all the other versions have chance. 
While in 1. 5 the majority have honour, IX has favour, and VIII 
and XII have Fortune(s) in their fairest birth. In 1. 6, VIII and 
XII have doting mirth instead of doting love — a decided falling - 
off. In 1. 7. IX spoils the rime by putting in delighting for 
deceiving. The remaining variants are of slight importance. 
Between VIII and XII there appears to be a close connection, 
which is confirmed by the form of the second and fifth stanzas. 
From this we may conclude that the author of XII extended VIII 
by the addition of a second part. 

The variants of the second stanza, except the differences that 
have already been pointed out, are of no importance. 

From what has been said it follows that each succeeding copyist 
changed and added at his own sweet will. This may, as regards 
the changes, be accounted for by supposing that it was often 
written down from memory. The semi-religious, contemplative 
spirit made the song popular with people of a serious and pious 
cast of mind throughout the realm, while the sweetness of its 
melody, coupled with solemnity, made it a welcome contribution 
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to the "books of songs." Both melody and contents shared the 
same fate in Holland: it appears in Starter's book of songs, in 
Camphuyzen's collection of hymns, and as a political, patriotic 
song in Valerius' Gedenck-Clanck. The latter's calling the tune 
"Comedianten Dans" may perhaps be accounted for by supposing 
that it first became known to the Hollanders at performances by 
English actors. Its being called a dance remains, however, a 
difficulty. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that in my opinion it is desirable, 
both on chronological and on aesthetic grounds, to consider the 
form of two stanzas, such as it occurs in Alison's book, as the best. 
Whenever the song is reprinted for merely literary purposes in 
anthologies and collections, this form should be chosen. 

A. E. H. Swaen 
Groningen 
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